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Daughters of Serbin, 1870—1905 
History of the Lutheran Churches 
at Fedor and Warda, Texas 


By PROF, ARTHUR C. REPP, M. A., B.D. 


In the year 1854 some 500 Wends* under the leadership of 
the Rev. Mr. Johann Kilian landed in Galveston, Texas, with the 
hope of finding religious freedom in the New World. For years 
these Wends had suffered political oppression, which they had 
learned to endure. When, however, in 1817 the Prussian govern- 
ment attempted to unite the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
adding religious oppression to their other burdens, deep resentment 
was felt by these Lutherans. With the exception of a handful of 
courageous souls, who migrated to the United States and Australia, 
the Wends did nothing to free themselves from this condition, 
chiefly because they lacked leadership. By 1854 a sufficiently large 
number rallied around Pastor Kilian of Weigersdorf, Prussia, to 


1 The Wends, popularly so called, are also referred to as Slavo-Lusatians or 
Serbo-Lusatians. They are one of the many Slavic minorities still existing in 
Germany and trace their history back beyond the Christian era. For the most 
part they lived in the present regions of Brandenburg and Silesia (Prussia), and 
in Saxony, north and south along the Spree River. Cf. George C. Engerrand, 
The So-Called Wends of Germany. p. 13. 
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leave for Texas, where they hoped to enjoy church life free from 
government restraint.” Arriving at Galveston, Texas, they made 
their way over the Houston Prairie toward Lee County, where the 
majority settled at a place later called Serbin.* 

The history of St. Paul’s Congregation, as it was later called, 
with its doctrinal, racial, and language disputes, has already been 
told. But the story of its first daughters, the congregations which 
were organized at Fedor and Warda, Texas, is equally important; 
for it shows how the parent and branch congregations influenced 
one another and how they in turn became one of the strong nuclei 
around which the present Texas District of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States was formed. 


TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FEDOR, TEXAS, 1870—1905 

During the late sixties of the past century a number of Wends 
and Germans settled about twenty miles north of Serbin along 
the Yegua creeks, particularly near the West Yegua. At first 
these settlers, especially the Wends, traveled the long distance to 
Serbin for their spiritual needs. As the number increased, it 
became became evident that a separate congregation with its own 
pastor and school would be more practical. Gradually the senti- 
ment became strong enough to make an attempt to obtain a minister 
who might teach and preach to the settlements scattered in the 
vicinity. When the Rev. Mr. Theodore Brohm, representing the 
officials of the Synod, came to Texas to settle the dispute in the 
Serbin congregation, which was at white heat at the time, an in- 
vitation was extended to him to visit the settlement.* Consequently 
Brohm and Ernest Leubner, the parochial school teacher at Serbin, 
made the trip on horseback, and on March 11, 1870, an organization 
meeting was held, deciding that a church should be built on the 
“Long Prairie” tentatively to be called Trinity.’ If Kilian at 


2 For a fuller account of this migration, their leader the Rev. Mr. Johann 
Kilian, and the history of the mother congregation at Serbin, Texas, cf. Arthur C. 
Repp, “St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches, Serbin, Texas, 1855—1905” 
in Concorpia Hisrorica, InstiruTE QuarTerty, XV (July, 1942), pp. 3>—46; 
XV (January, 1943), pp. 115—123; XVI (April, 1943), pp. 18—28; XVI (July, 
1943), pp.49—57; XVII (April, 1944), pp. 15—29. 


3 Serbin, Texas, no longer has a post office. It is six miles west of Giddings, 
the county seat. Giddings is on the Austin-Houston highway. 
4 Repp, op. cit., XVI, No. 1, p. 22 f. 


5 Minutes of the congregational meeting of Trinity Church, referred to 
hereafter as Trinity Minutes. 
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Serbin has any misgivings regarding this move, he probably did 
not express them because of other matters which disturbed him 
within his own congregation at the time. Later he did strenuously 
object to this organization because it encroached upon the Serbin 
parish.” A few months after the organization of Trinity, when 
the question of a resident pastor was discussed, Kilian again objected 
on the ground that the group was too small and the members could 
teadily send their children to his school in Serbin.” 

In spite of Kilian’s objections, the little band of Lutherans 
again met on January 6, 1871, and resolved to build a house which 
could be used as a church and school at first. Later it might 
serve as a parsonage when a separate church and school would be 
erected. The building was to measure about 2620 feet, and the 
cost for the material was estimated at $80. To complete the 
undertaking, six school benches were to be built. In the same 
meeting the official name was adopted, “Holy Trinity Church on 
the West Yegua, Burleson County, Texas.” * 

At this time there was a graduate of the so-called Practical 
Seminary in St. Louis, named J. A. Proft, living with his married 
sister in this territory.” He was well liked by Kilian because he 
did not think young Proft too forward and ready to reform every- 
thing, an experience with which Kilian by this time had had 
enough.” Proft had been trained in Bautzen, Saxony, as a 
cabinetmaker and later had decided to become a missionary. For 
this purpose he studied at Hermannsburg, Hannover, going from 
there to St. Louis, where he completed his studies.’" Being of 
Wend extraction, he made a suitable candidate for the mission 
station on the West Yegua. He was asked to teach in the school, 
while Pastor Pallmer, who had been installed at St. Peter’s in 
Serbin during December, 1870, was asked to preach occasionally. 

A site of about fifty acres for the new church was donated 
by a Mr. Boback, who owned about a league of land on the West 
Yegua, parceling it out to the settlers as they moved in. Proft 


6 Minutes of St. Paul’s, Serbin, Feb. 25, 1875. 
7 Draft of letter by Kilian to Walther, March 7, 1871. Serbin archives. 


8 Trinity Minutes. This section was a patt of Burleson County, but later 
became a part of the newly formed Lee County. 


9 Birkmann, Giddings Deutsches Volksblatt, Oct. 5, 1939. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as G.D.V. 


10 Draft of letter by Kilian to Walther, March 7, 1871. Serbin archives. 
11 Birkmann, G.D.V., Oct. 5, 1939. 
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found his early training as cabinetmaker quite handy, for he now 
drew the plans for the house and gave much assistance in‘ building. 
Before this he had designed the windows for St. Paul’s at Serbin and 
later was called to assist St. Peter’s. His talents were again made 
use of when the first Warda pulpit and altar were built.” 

Having given this station a try, it was resolved to call Proft 
as resident pastor, whereupon he was installed by Pastor Pallmer 
on September 3, 1871. Kilian had been asked to officiate, but being 
ill at the time, he instructed Pallmer to install the candidate.” 
At the first regular meeting following the installation it was resolved 
to have Wendish services four times a year with Holy Communion. 
School was to begin on October 1 and be taught four days a week, 
as was customary when the school was conducted by the pastor. 
The tuition was assessed at eight dollars per child a year. 

One of the chief difficulties of the time was the matter of 
drinking water. The water had to be carried in barrels, three 
times a week, and Proft was there two years before the first cistern 
was built.” As a result there was much fever in the neighborhood, 
Proft himself being frequently sick. Later his wife died at the 
birth of their first child, a still-born, and Proft buried both in 
one grave about three miles away, where he later built himself 
a home.’® 

It soon became evident that the small building was not large 
enough for both school and parsonage. The parochial report for 
1872 shows that there were thirty-one children in the school, in- 
cluding two children of non-members."’ So in January, 1872, it 
was resolved to remodel the building, for which $300 had already 
been subscribed.'* Incidentally, an item in the building expense 
account gives us an interesting sidelight of the time. In addition 
to the stipulated amount for building called for by the contract, 
the’ congregation also had to supply the head builder with whiskey, 

12 Birkmann, G.D.V., Nov. 13, 1930. 

13 Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Sept. 11, 1871. Serbin archives. 


14 Minutes, Sept. 24, 1871. This is the third official meeting of the con- 
gregation. References are made at this time to a number of so-called unofficial 
meetings for which no minutes were kept. This practice was kept up till Birkmann 
came. Hence much important information is lost. 


15 Birkmann, Texas Distriktsbote, Vol.8, No.2, May 1923. 
16 Birkmann, G.D.V., Oct. 5, 1939. 

17 Synodical Report, Western District, 1873. 

18 Minutes. 


ey a 
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as the records still show.” It has been said that this particular 
contractor always required this special item before he could 


build well. 


Though Proft was good in doctrinal matters and was quite 


practical in building operations, he lacked the necessary executive 


ability. As a result he soon found himself in the midst of many 
troubles with his congregation, often for good cause.” 

When he accepted the call to this congregation no definite salary 
was set, which was due, probably, to the uncertain future of the 
charge. After a few months Proft asked that a definite salary 
be promised him, a demand which was certainly not unreasonable. 
One of the members proposed that $400 be paid per year. However 
this was protested by a few and nothing was done.”* Not until 
another year was a salary voted, and that for $400, plus feed for 
the horse. At the same time’ it was stipulated that Wendish 
services were to be held twelve times a year, four times with Holy 
Communion.” During this time leaders of the faction in Fayette 
County, in the process of organizing a congregation near Warda, 
planned to call Proft. The latter was willing enough to leave 
under the circumstances, but accepting a call to this congregation 
would have involved him in still other trouble, and so nothing 
came of it.” 

An opportunity to relieve the financial pressure on the treasury 
of the congregation was afforded when it was found out that 
money was available from public school funds. In a special meeting 
the matter was brought up, and for a two-month period aid was 
accepted in order that the congregation could obtain the. necessary 
books for the school. In asking for this help, it was understood 
that this aid was ey so that the independence of the school 
would not be lost.** How long this was done the records do not 
show, but toward the end of the next year the matter of state 
funds was again brought up and one of the members asked to go 
to Austin, the capital, if necessary, to obtain:a grant.” Thus we 


19 Ttemized account found after the minutes of Jan 7, 1872, meeting. 
20 Birkmann, G.D.V., Oct. 22, 1924. 

21 Minutes, Jan.‘ 7, 1872. 

22 Minutes, Feb. 16, 1873. 


23 Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Oct. 27, 1872. Serbin archives. 
See infra, p. 108, and Repp, op. cit., XVI (July, 1943), p.52. 


24 Minutes, Feb. 25, 1872. 
25 Minutes, Sept. 7, 1873. 
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see that in this congregation too, as well as St. Paul’s and later in 
Warda, the vexing matter of state aid for the school was 
brought up.”° 

During 1873 Proft built a house for himself some three miles 
to the east of the school, near the burial place of his wife and child. 
The pastor claimed that he changed his residence for reasons of 
health, but the congregation was not satisfied. The people felt 
that he should remain near to his school and church, and this, 
together with other difficulties, soon brought about a serious sit- 
uation. In addition to this there were others living in the vicinity 
of Proft’s new home who wanted to break away and begin a new 
congregation. This trouble prompted an official visitation in Jan- 
uary, 1874,”" by Pastor M. Tirmenstein of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and for a time there was an end to the matter, though no doubt 
an undercurrent was still there. 

Up to this time the congregation worshiped in the school 
building. Originally the intention was to build a church as soon 
as possible after the school was completed, but this plan was post- 
poned. Since the school became too small, it was resolved in 
October, 1874, to build a separate church. Subscriptions were 
taken, and the plans were finished and accepted by January 31, 1875. 
The church was to be 4025 feet and 16 feet high, with a tower 
of about 48 feet.** The contract was let three weeks later for 
$385." To round out the property for the church site another 
acre of land was bought for five dollars.*° 

The sickness which had already bothered Proft seemed to recur 
very often now. Thus, when Tirmenstein came again in 1875 on 
an official visit, Proft was excused from teaching school for the 
time being.** 

What was supposed to have been a temporary arrangement 
proved more or less permanent, and complaints were made that the 
children were not receiving proper schooling.*” Some members 
demanded the pastor’s resignation if he could not take care of his 
duties, but when Proft offered his resignation in the meeting of 


26 A fuller discussion of this subject will be found on p. 52 ff. 
27 Minutes, Jan. 11, 1874. 

28 Minutes. 

29 Minutes, Feb. 21, 1875. 

30 Minutes, March 23, 1875. 

31 Minutes, May 4, 1875. 

32 Minutes, July 11, 1875. 


a 
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September, 1875, others at first objected. Finally however it was 
accepted.** : 

One of the reasons why a few objected to the resignation of 
Proft probably was the language difficulties between the Wends 
and the Germans. The Wendish group, which was decidedly in 
the minority in this congregation, felt that the next pastor in all 
probability would not be able to handle their language, and they 
would thus be at a disadvantage. When the matter of calling 
a new man was discussed, the language question was natuarlly 
an important matter. Finally a compromise was accepted on 
December 2, 1875, after a number of meetings had been called. 
It was decided that if a Wendish pastor could be obtained, the 
minority group would remain. If a German pastor was called, 
they would be permitted to leave to organize a church of their own.** 
Probably because the Wendish faction realized that only a German 
pastor was available, the minority did not wait till the new man 
was called. Instead they remained loyal to Proft and called him as 
their pastor, organizing the Eben Ezer Congregation on the San 
Antonio Prairie; where Proft now lived. 

The majority, consisting chiefly of Germans, set about calling 
a pastor. The one person who did not sympathize with this group 
was Kilian, who, as senior pastor, regarded himself as the overseer. 
Proft was his friend, and since Pastors Greif of St. Peter’s and 
Steimke of Warda had been responsible for settling the matter as 
it now stood, Kilian decided to make his objection known. He 
therefore took it upon himself to write President Walther, head of 
the Synod, suggesting that no pastor be given the “stubborn” 
majority because, as he felt, a teacher for the school was sufficient. 
He did not believe that Synod would want two young men in this 
field, especially since one man could take care of the entire group. 
Kilian felt that it was a waste of manpower for five men to be 
stationed in this vicinity.”” The whole situation was merely a 
dissension [ dichostasia} as far as he was concerned.*® 

In the meanwhile the majority group dedicated its church on 
Sunday Invocavit, 1876, being served by Pastors Greif and Steimke 
who supplied during the vacancy. While the congregation tried 


33 Minutes. The minutes of the meeting in which Proft resigned are not 
on hand. He probably resigned Sept. 19, 1875. 

34 Minutes. 

35 Draft of letter by Kilian, April 12, 1876. Serbin archives. 

36 Draft of letter by Kilian to Biltz, March 14, 1876. Serbin archives. 
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in vain to get a pastor, a Mr. Christoph Wagner of Serbin took 
care of the school.*’ For this work he was to receive 75 cents per 
child per month.** 

After a vacancy of a year a candidate for the ministry was 
procured in the person of Gotthilf Birkmann, who was to have 
this parish for many years. Birkmann, a graduate of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, was an Illinois man, born at Waterloo. 
Accustomed to country life in a fairly progressive area, he was to 
find life in Texas some twenty years behind his home State. Because 
of the extreme heat at the time, he was advised not to come until 
early fall.*? On his arrival he was taken to St. Peter’s Church at 
Serbin under the care of Pastor Geyer, who ordained and installed 
him. This solemn event took place on October 1, 1876.*° It was 
a very busy entry into the ministry, for on the very day of his 
ordination Birkmann received the news that a parishioner had died 
and was to be buried the following day. Thus Birkmann had the 
unique experience of preaching a funeral sermon before he preached 
his initial sermon.** 

The young minister was expected to teach school almost im- 
mediately. He had very little experience for this task. While a 
student, he had been temporarily employed as a teacher in his home 
congregation in Illinois, but hardly enough to make him feel com- 
petent for the task. However, as many another man under similar 
conditions was forced to do, he based his methods on Lindemann’s 
Schulpraxis, at that time the standard in Synod for the secular 
branches, and added to this his good common sense.’ The school 
had deteriorated during Proft’s time because of the continued ir- 
regularity. Only fifteen pupils attended school toward the end of 
1874. In all there were some fourteen above the age of eight in 
the parish who attended either no school at all or were getting a 
smattering of education elsewhere.** Conditions improved during. 
the time when Mr. Wagner taught. There were about twenty five 
when Birkmann began. Given an opportunity, the people were 

37 Birkmann, G.D.V., Nov. 13, 1930. 

38 Minutes, Feb. 26, 1876. 

39 Report of Rev. Geyer in meeting of July 30, 1876. 


40 Birkmann, Giddings News, Oct. 6, 1933. Synodical Report, Western 
District, 1877. 


41 Birkmann, Giddings News, Oct. 6, 1933. 
42 Interview with Dr. G. Birkmann, Giddings, Tex. 
43 Minutes, Jan. 3, 1875. ‘ 
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45 Interview with Dr. G. Birkmann, Giddiaen Texas. 
46 The same. 
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a haven under the church and the parsonage.*” In the years of his 
long pastorate at Fedor, Birkmann gathered many collections, 
especially of butterflies. One of these was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis and later was purchased by St. Paul’s College 
at Concordia, Missouri.** 

One of the important events for the children as well as for 
the teaching pastor was the annual Christmas celebration. Many 
weeks of practice went into the program for this celebration, al- 
though the same one was used every year. None of the children 
missed school, for every one enjoyed the hour of practice every 
day, even though it meant learning many Bible passages from the 
Old Testament prophecies as well as the usual Christmas hymns. 

The congregation joined in the spirit of the Christmas cele- 
bration by contributing twenty-five cents per person, a fair sum for 
those days. From this money the gifts for the children were pur- 
chased. The children received candy, nuts (not pecans, for they 
were too common, but “niggertoes,” hazel nuts, and almonds), as 
well as apples and oranges. In order that something lasting might 
be found among the gifts, a religious book or picture was included. 
While there were usually no evening services in the rural parishes, 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve were exceptions. A half dozen 
kerosene lamps brought by the farmers augmented the Kronleuchter 
and the festive candles to give the congregation sufficient light. 
Crowds were attracted for some five miles around, even though 
there were no heating accommodations in case of a “norther.” 
When the happy hour for the service came, the young pastor forgot 
his troubles in this spirited singing of the children. The evening’s 
program included a question for each child and a short talk by the 
pastor. Later these talks were dropped, for, as Luebner had told 
Birkmann, he might just as well spare himself the trouble for 
this event and let the children be the preachers.*® 

The Christmas tree furnished by the congregation was usually 
procured from the cedar woods near Warda, where there were 
some particularly tall trees. Birkmann tells the story when on 
one occasion there almost was no ttee, which might have been a 
major tragedy for the children. It so happened that the Presby- 
terian Church in Giddings also ordered its tree from Warda. One 


47 Birkmann, G.D.V., April 28, 1932. 
48 Interview with Dr. Birkmann, Giddings, Texas. 
49 Birkmann, G.D.V., Dec. 19, 1935, 
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50 ipa with Dr. Birkmann, Giddings} esagl , ead 
51 Minutes, Oct. 14, 1877. 3 = 
52 Birkmann, G.D.V., Nov. 13, 1930. : i 
53 Minutes, Jan. 17, 1878. Kilian had taught a ‘fotm of chiliasm, conten clita 
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th Sunday after Trinity.” it " 
The Pastor Maisch had had much experience in the ministry. 
had been the first German Lutheran pastor in Kansas Gig 
issouri. In 1874 he had been called to Klein, Texas, and later to é 
yp He was an energetic preacher, who could carry hed (Qc pe ee 
lience along with his zeal. During his pastorate at Fedor he _ 
iched in Lexington and McDade as well as at Corn Hill (Wal- . 
. in Williamson County. Considering the difficulty of trav- A 
ene at the time, this was quite a missionary program. Unfor- sae 
- tunately Maisch could not do lasting work in a community.”® i Sh 
4 The same energetic trait which made Maisch an aggressive 
ionary seems to have made him a strict disciplinarian i in school, 
~ Consequently he was feared by the children more than he was loved. : 
oa was quite a contrast to his more easy- going predecessor. gee 
‘ ag Maisch felt that his teaching duties hindered his mission interests, — 
Ba. _and it wasn’t long before he suggested that the time had come for 
Be the congregation to call a full-time teacher. This was done in ee 
August, 1880." After two attempts the congregation successfully 
Be as called Henry Nehrling,”” who had been born in Wisconsin and 
en studied at the teachers’ seminary in Addison, Illinois. Under {Somes 
Professor Duemling he had become intensely interested in nattes) 9. Coupee 
"study. Nehrling served as teacher in Chicago for a few years, but 


bs a 


_ because of his health | he came West to his former schoolmate eee 
bans _ Gerhardt Kilian, now at Serbin, Texas. Here his interest in nature ie 
i was increased by the variety of flora and fauna all around him. ae 
Be “a Shera his health, he accepted a call to Houston, where he was 79 
3 = ; ae ‘Minutes, Aug. 17, 1879. : $58: Teig y 
caae = 56 Minutes, Aug. 24, 1879. : reat ‘ 
toh _ 57 Minutes, Nov. 12, 1879. Der eo XXXVI (Jan. 15, 1880), 2 +; Gaee 
says it was the Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. aoe 
3 58 “Ein Brief des alten Past. G. Birkmann. . . ae oa 22, 1924. Austin eh 


ae archives, 
59 Minutes, Aug. 29, 1880. ‘ 
60 Minutes, Jan. 30, 1881. i c 5 


% aie a little over a year, ak 
his health. Action persone a 2 re 
ae Hictas concerned eb ees oe pastor! 


oo thied since ate Trinin fa s- 
3 torate at "Fedor. eed his absence inf of new i setless sie . 


er mang ae "ieee as s Germans « came in from "Soy and from 
hus, Booey Serbin.” ; ‘ ee 


‘essary for Bien to a again 1 till the vacancy eu he 
Finally, early in 1883, the congregation procured G. M. Schle 
He had been a seen in Memphis, Tennessee; but when ye oN 
fever Bes so tee in that ae the ecasreasti ee 


61 Buea G.DiVr: “Reb. 26, 1931. 
_ Nehrling see C, W.G. ‘Eiftig, Paes Nel” 


LXVI «(Jans 1931)2 9 6 : : ‘ 
62 Birkmann- Michalk, “Geschichte ets Deiiheogmetd zu 1 Fedor,” ms. 
in Fedor archives. — Sas): we os lee 
i 83 Minutes, July vs We oa ead Caer tte a 
64 Minutes, July 30, 1882. — ene se hg hy SUF : *Miyleee 


Boeke 65 Minutes, Aug. 6, 1882. Nehrling’s eacae career was short. 
‘ up his interest in nature as livelihood. In time he became inter onal 
His great work was: Nordamerikanische Vogelwelt. Much 
this study had been gained in Texas. (Birkmann, G.DLVs 


Vaght 66 Der Lutheraner, XXXVIII (Dec. 1, 1882). 
se etal, 87 Synodical Report, Southern District, 1882. 
Ss 68 Birkmann, G.D.V., Sept. 27, 1934. 


ast ae that year it was possible for tl “pastor. 7 
_ Schleier thereupon left for ortho 
ide on New Yeat’s Day.” ee 
ed at nee until 1886. Besides bei g 
1 stmaster for a short wl ott 
1 pos office in ine (ae At another time he represented 

Feder. Government to the ‘ Be in Knobs Hills, west 


- 


‘seats were one Bee aise new ar af ate everyone was tees 
A doth blackboard was fixed across the entire rear wall to supple-_ 
yp ‘ment the little one that had served before. Unfortunately Schleier’s 
Cs. stay was cut short. In 1886 he was called to the Warda school, 


a _ where a peculiar situation relative to the public school ‘question 


aS 


eded a man of his caliber."* Fedor, however, had similar dif- 
culties and more were to come, but. the Warda ‘congregation 
pt ee 

_ During The time that Schicier taught, prtnaad continued his 
SS mission trips beyond his own parish. Beginning in 1884, he re- 
oe __ ceived _Permisssion to go to Paige every other Sunday afternoon | 


, 


69 aeons. “Lehrer an unsetn Gemeindeschulen: in Texas” in Texas 
Dist iktsbote, XV (April, 1930). 

see Birkmann, G.D.V., Sept. 27, 1934. x 
‘ 71 Michalk, “Brief History of Trinity Lutheran School,” in writer’s 
possession. The western ‘part of the present Lee County has” divers been known 
for its ‘rough characters. - Old-timers still tell of the “necktie” parties popular 
at the time. 

72 BitssctMichalke “Geschichte der Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde zu Fedor,” 
ms. in Fedor archives. ; 
ay eee te Talia p. 57...” 

74 Interview mite Dr. G. Birkmann, Giddings, Texas. In Fedor the Lutheran 
school was the only one in the neighborhood. However, intermittently public 
- school was conducted in an old lodge hall. Sometimes it was open, but more often 


es 


_ there was no school at all. Frequently the school term lasted only three months. — poe. 
(Interview with Karl Dube, Sr., Houston, Texas.) Later the so-called Patschke ~ et ae 
school was opened about four ‘miles north of Fedor and another three miles east 4: 2a See 
of the community. The third was close to Paige. Most of these did not begin ae ‘}) 


; _ sill 1890. (Birkmann, Giddings News, May 6, 1932.) . 


cee Rhode ae come a Sr ee ais tak 
colloquium proved himself eligible. In ‘the meanwhile he 
working in a hotel at odd jobs, chi i ; 
came to Fedor as temporary PT to be ‘called cea i 
he proved suitable. Rhode was able to work on the sentime 
the congregation so that he got a permanent call.” Tt wasi 
before he proved to be a terrible failure. The habits, probably 


abguire as ce were too Caetaese for Rhode. Ae | ‘wot id a 


F ae ieee Bitik eel hin kindly, note too Siercnee : “After 3 ei 
about two years he was dismissed.” Ironically enough he became eS 
pastor of some free-lance church after this. Though his pelle 3 
oners were willing to close an eye on his drunkenness at first, it 
became too much even for them, and they dismissed him.” . 


arcs :  Birkmann had to step into the school once more. Almost 2 a 
ee year elapsed before a teacher could be procured. An attempt was 
made to call Werner of St. Paul’s at Serbin. The appeal to the)" 
Serbin congregation to release Werner was‘ made on the basis of 
the discontent in the congregation caused by the Rhode episode, ‘ 
which endangered the existence of the school. However, these ey 


4 


i 
circumstances did not convince St. Paul’s and they refused to grant — aate 


ean Werner a release.*° After waiting another year, the congregation xia 
ee called Frederick Doepke of New Orleans, who accepted atid was 
: ; installed on the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1890.* 8h ae cP 


te 
a It was quite natural that the school had suffered greatly a ng <5te 
sere hash : a 


75 Minutes, March 2, 1884. a . : a nua 

76 Minutes, April 4, 1886. = : 4 ae s 

77 Interview with Dr. G. Birkmann, Giddings, Texas. ae? a4 ay 

‘" 78 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 45 (Oct. 22, 1899). aes ce: : 

79 Interview with K. Dube, Sr., Houston, Texas. ae a 
ma _ . 80 Minutes of St. Paul’s, Serbin, Nov. 10, 1889. :) c Sa 
81 Statistical Yearbook, 1890. -Doepke remained until the. end of 1893. te ie 
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these many vacancies and changes. For long periods, school was 
discontinued entirely.” When Doepke took over, the school took 
a new lease on life, for he was evidently a competent teacher. 
For one thing, he introduced better discipline and raised the morale 
of the school. Pupils were expected to clean their shoes on entering 
the schoolroom, books were now arranged neatly in the desks, and 
other marks of tidiness were required of these young rustics. 
Though formerly the pupils customarily spit on their slates and 
energetically wiped out the written work with their sleeves, a 
moistened rag or a sponge, though a rare item, had to answer this 
purpose.** 

The teaching in secular branches was improved greatly. Eng- 
lish, which had become more or less a dead language in this com- 
munity, was restored to a more prominent place. Rhode knew 
very little English and quite-naturally neglected it. When some 
of the pupils on rare occasions left for secondary schools, they 
had more trouble with English than with Latin.®* Doepke’s 
lessons were so well planned that even the problems were worked 
out. His instructions contained notes to the last detail. For this 
reason Birkmann found it easy to step into the classroom to assist 
Doepke when he became ill, which happened quite frequently. In 
fact the teachet’s health gave way entirely so that he had to resign.” 

The school grew rapidly during this period, the enrollment 
being about eighty. After Doepke’s resignation the congregation 
had to cast about for a successor. After some time J. Daenzer 
accepted the call. He too was a competent teacher, though the 
number of pupils was too great for him to handle. As a result, 
some of the children were often helpless and idle, a condition 
which lowered the standard of the school. When some of the boys 
entered the synodical high schools, they found themselves below 
the average, especially in English, which had been neglected by the 
teacher and disliked by the pupils. In fact, the speaking of English 
seemed to go against the grain of the children, for they were loath 
to use it outside of school.” 


82 Interview with Karl Dube, Sr., Houston, Texas. 
83 Interview with Karl Dube, Sr., Houston, Texas. 
84 Interview with Karl Dube, Sr., Houston, Texas. 


85 Interview with Dr. G. Birkmann, Giddings, Texas. ‘Doepke lived in 
Houston for about ten years. Later he began teaching again at Little ‘Rock, Ark. 


86 Letter from the Rev. Paul Birkmann to the writer. 


where — km. n went every. t re tor tf 
Ace 1890 the exodus became so general that ie gro owth 
- Fedor congregation came to a complete standstill. In t 
bar congregation was organized at Thorndale, which tod: y ist 
in the Texas District. _ : . ie 
An important event for any oe these congregations \ was 
: the host to the District Convention dor had this priv 
aire th Bouter Bist met in ts Sin 


When L De left ae in 1902 to ‘accept a eile in, ie 
rs ‘Birkmann taught school during the vacancy. He was assisted for 
a time by his stepson, John W. Behnken, who was a minis ial eer 
student at the St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas. Behnken was” oe 3 
well liked by the children because he showed them new kinds of 


games and particularly because he could make the study of geog- 


raphy real to them by calling their attention to local phenomena. e . 

: Teacher F. E. Redeker came in 1902 and was installed on 
September 29." The congregation was again fortunate to have 

-a teacher who was well liked by the children. Redeker loved Od es, 

associate with them and spent much time riding and fishing with “fit 

the boys. On Christmas and New Year’s Day he purchased a a Wee 

large quantity of fireworks for the amusement of his pupils. The M2 a 

<a more ambitious ones received special aid in a night school whi ho oa 
Ron he conducted.” But in spite of this he did not like Texas. During 
oS September, 1904, he received a call from Okawville, Illinois, which ES 
BS a he wanted to accept. When the call was brought before the con- ay 
Be a, Breginion he gave health as a reason for Eee Y it ite people aa 
A Be : 87 Synodical Report, Southern District, 1901. The ee of Texas was a — ae 
* bir part of the Western District until 1882. Because of its phenomenal growth and an 
2k Se extensive territory the Western District was divided, and the State of Texas became _ hy 
: : part of the Southern District: In 1906 Texas. became a separate District. . Js wel 
‘ 88 Yearbook of 1902. aa ‘ vis pea Me 

89 Yearbook of 1902. - corey hath ey Ae 


99 Letter from the Rev. Paul Beane ‘to the writer. 
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_ when the Indian troubles had been settled, a marked Amiel grace Sass 


B Sie et Lutheran eee hoot in 1 Northern "Tinos . 
must begin. gies 

In 1830 the State of Illinois was barely twelve years are i ie 7 
_ been admitted to the Union as the eighth new State on December axree oo 
1818. Settlement was visible only in the southern part of the State, < vA 
and the northern counties were not even created.! The northern = 
portion of the State was still prairie primeval, unspoiled and un- 
_ developed by the white man, the abode of Indians friendly and 
hostile, and teeming with wild animals and fowl.’ 2 eT hes entire 
portion of the State lying to the north and northwest of Peoria, = 
acconting to the census of 1830, had a population of 1,310.° 

_ Chicago, which looms large in our study of Buckeran elemen- 
tary schools in Northern Illinois, was but a small, unincorporated 
town in 1830.* Its 40 to 50 inhabitants had not forgotten the = 
Fort Dearborn massacre of August 15, 1812.° However, by 1833, 


to Chicago anid its environs set in, as indicated in Table I. > algae 
TABLE I 4 A ee 
THE POPULATION GROWTH OF CHICAGO FROM 1829 TO 1850 * tte 'e 
Year Population Year” 13) Population eres, a3 
18201220 ie eee ae 1832 2 So 150 ee 
1830) “osene eee 40—50 1833* =e 350 pete. ifs 
GS)" Ae il ae e 60 183402 he a ee 200 eee é 


1 Rea J: Elbert, “The Wabash Trail Routed in the Development of the : 
Old Northwest,” Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series acta 
XXI, Nos. 1—2, pp. 15—16. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1903: @ 
2 Mitchell, Augustus S., Illinois in 1837, Pp. 64. Philadelphia: Grigg and 
Elliot, 1837. a 
3 Deutsch- -Amerikanische Geschichtsblaetter, Vol. i No. 4, p. 35. Chicago: oh 
Deutsch- Amerikanische Historische Gesellschaft, 1901. 1? oa 
4 For a detailed description of Chicago in 1830 see Turner, "Prada “re 
Jackson, The United States, 1830—1850: The Nation and Its Sections, Pp. 15 ff. 3} 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. ; ré | 
5 Pierce, Bessie Louise, A History of Chicago, Vol. I, p. 44, note 4; “Nena sah Bes 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. bem 


* Taken from Pierce, Bessie Louise, i cit., Vol. I, p. 44, note Fee 


16, 859 
ae 


sents Cnn nee England, ie Nea she: fiddle saalaaee Fee sr 
hern free States. They came into Chicago and the great North-"\ =. Seat 
west either by overland route in wagons of all kinds. or via the ae 
more convenient Great Lakes route.’ 


_ Among the immigrants coming ‘into Chicago and Northern 
Illinois during the fourth decade of the nineteenth century were 
large numbers of Germans. Traces of German settlers prior to 2 
a 1830 are detectable." However, German immigration to the United : 

‘i ~ States, and to Northern Illinois, did not set in to a marked degree ae 
= — until almost the middle of the fourth decade.’ je oe 


.‘~ 


¢ TABLE II 
Mietos . GERMAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
ser BY DECADES, FROM 1821 TO 1900 * 
et . : Decade Population Decade Population 
eee 82130. 9,987 -1861—70 818,554 laa 
memeeeeer ee 1630-40 157265 (Sj SOs et 81273) on ee “ale 
Ris BAG i= 50) gee _ 439,270 PSSts00 2! 1,641,571 RF of 
; 1551-60 (es > 976,678 1891—1900 __... 728,348 : 


_ The number of Lutherans who were among the first groups of | 
German settlers cannot be determined at this late date. Fortunately, am 
however, detailed records of the earliest known Lutheran settlers in et 
Northern Illinois were kept and preserved by Lutheran churches 


a c : " ‘ y P, . ee 


a eae es. i 
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6 Turner, Frederick Jackson, op. cit., p. 265. ro ae 
i: 7 Mitchell, Augustus S., op.cit., p. 35. * 


ooh 8 Peter Piche, i, German, paid a $1. 00 tax in 1827, and two Gee names — 
appear among the 32 names of voters in the Chicago town election of August 2, uy oe) 
ne 1830. Deutsche-Amerikanische Geschichtsblaetter, Vol.I, No.4, p.38. - nye 


rs eo 9 Table II. F “Sy 
— - * -Taken from Deutsch-Amerikanische Sseselsthe ata Vol. IU, No. EY p. 30, oes a 


= “Th 2y came = nas 3 
by Powis « a furrow Sasa Bas ea 


dees sa 
As: a aah at least 1 in ve of thei “wine accounts r 


1835 sas 1836 1 to ae a Ehren ne oe , pro 
~ German Lutheran settlement.? ste - 

These immigrants in Dunklee’s Grove, Pei aie immi, 
in other * early German settlements in Northern Illinois, d 
come in large organized groups, as did the 1,000 Prussian Old 
Lutherans from the Provinces of Silesia and Saxony 
mer of 1839, settling in Niagara County, New York, 4 Ovaukied 
County, NVisconsin, or as did the shiploads of more Ee 700 Saxons 2 


a ame 


10 Organized in 1837. Grosse, T. J., Geschichte ae aisha Biante -s : 
Lutherischen Gemeinde zu. Addizon,. Du Page County, Illinois, zum fuenfzigja Te 4, 
rigen Jubilaeum, p. 10. Chicago: Franz Gindele Printing CFE os ees) , 

11 Grosse, Lie op. cit., p. ws , fOr ey ae ¥ 


12 The ten immigrants were Frederick Graue, iis wife Tacs and. foee sons; 
Bernhard Koehler, his es Sophie, a son, and a daughter. The two other wh: 
men were M. Smith and H elk: Deitrcher Amerikan. Prmietc 
Vol. I, Ne, 4, p. 35. ; A 


ranged eden to "Fas, oe at ‘Dunkle’s Coates in 


pp. 15—16. . 
14 Sceneibutes Elke eae Gied Cooper's Grove, Wheatland, "Dundee, 
Chicago, Beecher, Matteson, etc. — z +. a 
15 Organizers of the Buffalo Synod! 1845. See Dats 'W. H. 7 


Ebenezer: Review of the Work of the Missouri Synod During Three | Quarte r 
Century, p . 124, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1922, © (4) * ; ome 


' .! 


nern Tllinois 


Rea 


zi 817 ies See enetee ee dectsea ae aes 
vages of Pietism and rationalism” had | 

nal indifference."* Lutheran confessional - " 
19 


Ity had ‘become a ie: among them. They readily accepted 
one 0: the pier form of belief, as circumstances made pedeny 


’s Gro ve etek Gaal, scarey a: “Christian congregation, 
- they gave it a name which could not be offensive to any German in 
4 the: community, | be he of the Lutheran, the Reformed, or no religious 
ie fepsssesion-at at all. They called it “The German United Reformed 


RE ie as Historical Institute, 

aoe Dau, - 1s ae op. cit., pp. 1—94. - 
bes. es Baepler, Walter A., A Century of ance A History of the Missouri 
= Saad? 1847—1947, pp. 1—106. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 
Pr, he saad ncordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Vol. XX, No.1 (April, 1947), 
OD eee 


a r Theolo bea fens Vol. I, No.1 (January, 1921), 4 p. ft. St. Louis: 

1 Pea Senceed ublishing House. : 
* ee v Guenther, Martin, Dr. ae F. W. Walther, p.24 ff. St. Louis: Concordia 
yee Publishing House, 1890. 


| Oe -Hochstetter, C., Die bah der Evangelisch-Lutherischen M: sai eeae 

ate til passim. Dresden, Germany: Heinrich J. Naumann, 1885. 

ean ~ 18 Concordia Ee ienmca Institute Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. i (April, 

re be 1947), p.9 ff. 2 
19T heological mi iaibine Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1921), p.3. ; oN a ae 
Polack, W. G., The Story of C. F. W. Walther, p.37 ff. St. Louis: Con- ines 

ordia Publishing House, 1947. ' Se Fae 
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Lutheran Church of Addison.” *® One paragraph of its constitu- 
tion contained the provision: “The faith and the confession of the 
teacher and hearer shall not be taken into consideration in the 
congregation.” ** 

However, the Dunklee’s Grove settlers were deeply religious. 
Especially, as will be seen, did they bring with them into the 
wilderness deeply rooted convictions, fostered 7? since the days of 
Luther’s Reformation, concerning the necessity of seeking the wel- 
fare of Church and State through the establishment of schools 
for the Christian education and training of their children. 

The First Lutheran School. — State or public schools had not 
yet been called into being in the Dunklee’s Grove area. Even 
Chicago, in 1833, had only one semipublic school, organized in a 
little log house outside the military settlement of Fort Dearborn.2? 
As is usually true in new communities, the important cause of 
public education struggled for a precarious existence also in North- 
ern Illinois under the blighting chill of public apathy and neglect.”# 

However, the settlers in Dunklee’s Grove refused to give way 
wholly to the absorbing interest of gaining a. livelihood. Within 
two years after their arrival, in 1837, they engaged L. C. Ervend- 
berg, alias Ludwig Gachand, a “Prussian rationalist,” ”° as their 
preacher and teacher, and provided for him a log hut owned by one 
of the settlers as church, school, and residence. No records or 
descriptive reports concerning this first semi-Lutheran school in 
Northern Illinois are extant. 

When after two years of service L. C. Ervendberg departed 


20 This congregation in 1849 adopted the name “The German Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of Addison, Du Page County, Illinois.” Protokolle of the 
Dunklee’s Grove Congregation, February 5, 1849. 

At the present time this congregation bears the name of Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation (Unaltered Augsburg Confession) of Bensenville, Du Page 
County, Illinois. “See printed Constitution now in force in the congregation. 


21 Grosse, T. J., op. cits, pps 1012, 
22 Merkens, Albert G., The Policies of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States with Regard to Elementary Education by Means 


of Christian Day Schools, pp.5—9. Master’s thesis, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1934. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1935. 


Beck,: Walter H., Lutheran Elementary Schools in the United States, p. 10. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1939. 


23 Chicago Democrat, September .2, 1835. 


24 Report of the Committee Appointed to Consider and Report a Plan for the 
ait Regulation of Common Schools in This City, passim. Chicago: Democrat 
Office, 1838> .> N bg te 


25 Grosse, T. J., op. cit., p. 10. 
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for Texas and for the unpleasant experience of being scalped by 
Indians, the Dunklee’s Grove congregation engaged a young man 
of 18 years ** as teacher of their children in the church-parsonage- 
school building. His professional training and accomplishments 
will be described ina later chapter. At this point, however, mention 
must be made of the fact that a later pastor of the congregation 7" 
described him ** as one who was “uniert,” i.e., neither Lutheran 
nor Reformed. He endeavored to please both the Lutheran and 
Reformed elements in the congregation by beginning the Lord’s 
Prayer both in the Lutheran fashion with “Our Father” and in the 
Reformed fashion with “Father Our,” and in Baptism he gave to 
his eldest son the two names Luther Calvin. Concerning the school 
taught by this young teacher, the same pastor remarks: 


How poor and inadequate at that time was the instruction given in 
school! During his first years at the school, Teacher Hoffmann instructed 
the children according to the old Hanoverian State-Church Catechism 
[a catechism from which distinctively Lutheran doctrines had been deleted}. 
The school was without discipline and order. Every pupil did and learned 
what he pleased.29 


In later years, after the teacher had been a frequent visitor in 
the home of a staunchly Missourian pastor in Chicago *° and had 
undoubtedly become familiar with the Lutheraner,** he introduced 
the Small Catechism of Luther, published by Ludwig in New 
York.” 


Under the influence of Hoffmann’s successor in Dunklee’s 
Grove * the congregation began to assume more and more a distinc- 
tively Lutheran character, adopted the name “Evangelical Lu- 


26 Franz Arnold Hoffmann. Ibid., p..10. 


27 Grosse, T. J:; pastor of the congtegation from 1879—1919. Centennial of 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Churchville [Addison, Bensenville}, 1838 to 
1938, pp. 11—16, ~ ae 


28 Grosse, T. J., op git., p. 11. 

28 Ibid <p. 96, 1 5} 

80 C. A. T. Selle, pastor of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Chicago, in which the Missouri Synod was organized in 1847. Die Geschichte der 
Gruendung und Ausbreitung der zur Synode von Missouri, Ohio and andern 


Staaten gehoerenden Evangelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinde U.A.C., zu Chicago, 
Illinois. Chicago: Louis Lange, Jr., and Company, 1896. 


31 Periodical of the Missouri Synod, published biweekly since September 7, 
1844, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House.’ 


82 Grosse, T. J., op cit., p. 12. 


83 E. A. Brauer. Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation, Decem- 
ber 15, 1847, 


‘i labors me ack atte rhea 
hy Jn 1851, after ‘the growing 5 congregation eek cr 
‘ si ; ey district and had established therein a school in tk et 
‘Addison, the pastor was relieved of the responsibility and tas 


aye 


: 3 ‘ schoolteaching, and this first Lutheran elementary school ir 


em a Tlinois was discontinued. ea R 

However, after the passing of almost a century, dieing whic 
the congregation was instrumental in establishing and developing 
~ neighboring congregations and schools, the Dunklee’s Grove school 
was reopened in the fall of 1946 with an enrollment of 31 pupils, eae 


taught i in eight grades by one male teacher.” rata eee =o 2 
eS (To be continued ) ; Re 


34 Derenings er he Western District of the Missouri Beh 1856, 
35 Adopted in 1849. Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation. — 
36 Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 1847—1857, passin nee 
37 Survey Files of the Director of Christian Education, Northern Ilinois 
District, Missouri Synod. ; Pans 
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tua ob bes Missionary ys by rte Siar ree. 
eo oe a 4 +: ond | —— er eae eae = 4 
ynod was born in C ricago in April, 1847, — 


ects which seemed very important to the young 
hat of doing mission work among the heathen. For this 

a Board for Missions was elected. C. J. H. Fick was 
chairman, August Craemer secretary, and F. W. Barthel 


In 1848 at the convention in St. Louis, Mo., this board 
da plan to establish a ‘mission in Oregon. Immigrants Pats 
were to settle there, from which point the missionary was to aaa 
among the heathen.” However, this plan could not be carried out — is: 
because of the unrest among the Indians. Instead, the new Syndd = oa 
took over the Frankenmuth and Bethany Indian Stations which 
had already been established earlier.’ The Station Frankenmuth 
had been organized by Craemer in 1846 as a result of Loehe’s 
endeavor to do mission work among the American Indians. Bethany . 
had been organized by E. R. Baierlein, formerly Craemer’s assist- 
_ant, and ordained at Bethany by Craemer on September 6, 1850.* Ye 
_ The Missouri Synod took over these two stations officially on 
June 1, 1849, _ Pfarrer Loehe and the Collegium of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission at Leipzig, under whose auspices and management 
ie ne stations had been, promised to keep the missions in mind.” 
In 1850 Ferdinand Sievers was elected chairman of the Mission 
__ Board, an office which he was destined to hold until 1893. Pastor EF. 
Lochner was elected secretary, and Mr. F. W. Barthel remained — 
treasurer." At the same convention Synod welcomed into its midst 
P = ‘two new ‘stations; namely, Sibiwaing, which was served by Mis- 
: 


ey “ 


ex 


f - 


a ry ES: as Erster Synodalbericht der Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von 
_ Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten yom Jahre 1847. P.16. From henceforth 
cts  Synodical and District Reports will be listed as, e.g., Missouri Synod Report or 


Northern District Report, without giving the full title in German or the number, aE 
a” i. 2 Missouri Synod Report, 1848, p. 17 ff. 4 : ‘ a ; 
P P' ; 

ar eS Ibid, 1849, p. 11 ff. ; > . Ag 
GL ae ee acne ne 


a : 5 Ibid, 1849, p. 12 ff. ; ‘ 
pe eee "Laid, 1850, pi 42.0 : 


he -Shiboyank comprised s six acres 


ee colloquy | was held with them, Sievers representing — 


| Graverath ed as ee here also.” ue Both 


F ces ais es were baci over ca ee Missouri iS 


Synod.* However, when Missionary Maier drowned in n Saginaw ss 
Bay on November 15, 1850, during a storm,” Missionary Auch took — weG 
over his station, Shiboyank. Auch worked under great difficu sie 
because of the continued harassing of the Methodists. His inter- é 
preter, too, proved unfaithful and had to be dismissed.” : ee 4 ts 
In 1850 Pastor August Craemer eft Frankenmuth to serve 
as second professor at the college in Fort Wayne. He arrived. thete 
on October 24." The station Frankenmuth had to be closed be- — 
cause there was a shortage of manpower and also because there | 
were hardly any Indians left.” Pastor C. A. W. Roebbelen was 
‘called as Craemer’s successor,” to serve the German congregation _ ; 
established in Frankenmuth: The second station to be closed was 
Sibiwaing, because the Indians at that place were not receptive to 
the Gospel.'* The German Lutheran congregation there, however, 
continued to be served by Auch,"® who also continued to serve the fee 
Indians at Shiboyank, with the assistance of J. E. Roeder."° Auch 
continued to serve these Indians until March, 1854, when they 


“proved unfaithful. After this he accepted a call to serve the 
Gérman Lutherans at Sibiwaing.”” , . >) ne oma! 
aibids Bs 225 a 

8 Sievers to Loehe, July 31, 1849. 2 ; 

9 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 7, p. 63. a ; = : oe cs 7 
10 Missouri Synod Report, 1852, p. 22. ; Baas, i ¥. 
11 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 7, p. 56. > P , Re 
12 Missouri, Synod Report, 1851, p. 16. a Wt K ; : f ‘- as if 
13 [bid., p. 7. ; as iss ¢ aie 
14 [bid., 1853, p. 32. : “¢ Ci aa 


15 Concordia Historical Institute Oink, Official Organ of the Concordia © 
. Historical Institute. Hereafter referred to as C. H.I. Quarterly. Vol. Ii, P. ae | a9 a = P 


16 Missouri Synod Report, 1853, p. 32. 
17 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 10, p. 206 ff. 


. of this commission is held responsible not onl for tie 
dy existing mission stations of Synod, and to visit them, ‘s 
ther personally or through a substitute, but also to devotes) uur 
e choosing and founding of new stations, when possible, 
ission colonies. When vis ting these stations he should investigate = 
r the ous instructions are founded upon Luther’s NGatechisi/m sre 
| whether th - mission work is catried out from the point of view of ; 
Church. With the help of the other members of the Board, he 
endeavor to receive from Lutheran mission societies competent = ae 
ionaries who have bound themselves to the Symbolical Books of the Rene 
ch, who are pure in doctrine and an excellent example in life. It is ae. 
his responsibility to induce Synod to establish and maintain institutions for 
preparing missionaries for the heathen. It is his duty to give fatherly 
advice to the missionaries, both in word and deed. He is held responsible 
g for finding the needs of individual stations and taking care of them, with 
1e help of the other two officers. He should require quarterly reports 
- from all missionaries.” 18 Nees! ; 


+ 
an’ 


Sievers faithfully tried to catry out the above instructions of ae 

_ Synod. He certainly supervised the existing mission stations well, a 
and very often he visited them personally. He selected competent ; 
and able men as missionaries, and was very active in giving them 

aid and mature counsel. It must have been heart-rending for him. 

ato. see first the Frankenmuth and then the Sibiwaing Station close. he 


Since Baierlein had not been well, an assistant was suggested Bee 

= _ for him at the convention held in St. Louis in 1850.7. He received” "=" ae 
_ his temporary assistant in the person of Mr. Eissfeldt.2° By 1852 b 
Ernst Gustav Herman Miessler, sent by the Leipzig Mission So- ¥: 


. .¢ 

ciety, was made Baierlein’s permanent assistant at Bethany.” a 
_____ It was reported that Bethany Station in 1853 consisted of a a 
~ log church and parsonage, both in one building. An Indian cem- eee 
s  etery had also been dedicated. The value of the station was es- a: 
timated to be $1,100. Baierlein, who had organized and served Rete 
the station since 1847, now received a call from the Leipzig Mission ee 
Peet, Se ciety as missionary to India.”” He left for Germany on May 19, rae: 
1853, and so Sievers, as chairman of the Mission Board, felt duty 
bound to move to Bethany with his family. Since the welfare of 
5 18 Missouri Synod Report, 1847, p. 14—15. ; Mr 
7 19 Ibid., 1850, p.23. . . aad ie 
ee 2 Ibid.) 1851, p16. ers. 
ie, 9 1bid., 1852, p: 22. ; 7 
See 227600. 1853, p32. | wa ai, 


ee give up his « nfo ane 
- The work of = cading 


SDpehe oe stay He ‘the Todas? Se the n 
the middle of June, he preached in English, while an i 
‘translated the sermons. Missionary Miessler and th 
Mr. Hissfeldt assisted him.** A deep love must have 
between Sievers and the Indians during his. stay among the 

a group of women came in a canoe to visit him at Fre 
later on.” Missionary Miessler was chosen as Baierlein’ S Sl 


Lutheran iedian Genttcn 28 Louis, Mich. 


at Bethany. He was installed there on ane 26, 1853. Sievers 

assisted at the installation.” Lio Ay aa 
ee _ The Mission Board hired James Gruett as interpreter if fe = 
ae. Bethany station. According to his contract he was to teach the : 
as |. language for five hours daily, interpret at all the services, and * 
aes accompany the missionary one day a week on his visits to the In- 
dians. For these services he received $13 a month. For all extra -* 
services he was paid 75 cents a day or 12 cents an hour. ‘Through 
the instigation of Sievers, provision was made whereby 400 actes — 
would be bought from the Government, on which the Indians were 


23 Der ashes Vol. 51, p. 106, 
a 24 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 28. 
=a 25 Ibid., Vol.9, p. 176. 
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by ae & ey should have § ee 


pee ibe Hiner engi whom ‘they 


yank A d Beenas Stats: They ecahe to are Sibi os 
day. They rode through the dense woods, passing 
and reached a spot 18 miles from 
the: log’ ‘barn of an English farmer 
: it inch. They arrived at Sibiwaing at 
clock that evening, and stayed overnight at the home of 
os s father. The next Berets they reached Shibo- 


oe and Roeder in ae Boones iste was ssibteatly edified a Ges 


- following ‘Monday morning a council was held with the Indians. 
Then Sievers presented the proposed plan of uniting the Bethany 


merger were that in this way the 400 acres of land which Synod 
uw shad. purchased for distribution among the Indians could be better 
oA divided and that Shiboyank was short of women eligible for mar- 
aL lage, while Bethany had a large number of them. At this point 
one of the young Indian men asked whether they couldn’t marry 
some of the German girls who were living there. Sievers answered 
that it was up to each individual and not up to the Church to 


_— seo a ais — ea ee 


t 


, 
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two stations was to conserve funds and manpower. Next they dis- 
cussed with the Indians how this merger could be carried out. 


= eC 


ae. 
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the Sg with their families. The group met again in the after- 


* pc a: 


26 Missouri Synod Report, 1853, p. 32. 
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ANGER 4, 1853, ath a cee con- 
apa: Cloeter, Missionaries Miessler and eh. 


“i services, since the congregation sang well the German hymns trans- _ 
ted into their language. He hoped that soon they would have 
teres own hymnology. In the evening the party visited the log - 
oe cabins of the Indians and found them very clean and neat. On the — 


_ Missionary Auch opened the meeting, announcing its purpose. 


_ and Shiboyank Stations. He explained that the reasons for this 


_ make that decision. The main reason, however, for merging these 


The Indians were not ready for the decision and wanted to discuss 


. i Hane to thease on eae é on two ees iA a fe a urs 
they covered 30 miles and were at the forks of the Tittibawassee. _ 
. a thee they spent the night at the home of an English farmer. 


River a 45 eae Then saw eee fen se Ai along. 
river, not even a hunter’s cabin. The first five or six miles of 
journey were covered without any mishaps. Farther on, however, 
the journey became more perilous; the snow lay deeper, and under 
’ - the snow was water which had accumulated as a result of the 
en” thawing snow. Atother places they found that the river was not 
entirely frozen over. It was only the speed of the horses which — 
carried them safely over these treacherous spots. At noon the — 
travelers stopped to rest and warm themselves at a forest fire. 
The journey became still more dangerous as they moved along, 
3 since the ice frequently broke through under the impact of the 
. horses and sleds. At‘one time Sievers’ sled. had broken through 
the ice, and when the men tried to lift it out, the sled broke. 
This slowed down the party still more. In the meantime it was 
oa getting colder. In order to gain time, they left the sleds behind. 


While continuing on foot, they noticed many tracks of wolves. 
oa ie Pye 27 Der Lutheraner, Val 10, p. 131 fe: 
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Te Se 


ve comed the new pci Be hiss mission hace: ser a fa tasas 
In we, afternoon a Oe visitation was s held, ee ae the 


a oyna a eakede was» poor, i in fess Ae hack 
Le to such an extent that they could read the New Testament 


hy an heir own language. Sievers also visited the homes of the Indians. 


On Sunday the regular services were held. Miessler preached _ 
in ibe morning and Roeder in the afternoon. Following the after- 
“noon service, a meeting was held to decide which of the two stations, 
_ Shiboyank or Bethany, should move. The consensus of opinion 
was that it would be better for the Shiboyank group to move to 
Bethany. They agreed that Bethany was a better settlement, 
though Shiboyank also had its talking points. They thought that 
the interference of the Methodists would consolidate the Lutheran 
Indians. Their business over, the group returned home. Missionary 
| Miessler accompanied them because of the conference which was 


ito be held at Frankentrost. 


, For the second time Sievers met Hie the Shiboyank group, 


ile were willing to move to Bethany. However, they requested 


that the shift take place after April, so that they could finish 
gathering the maple syrup. In settlement they were allowed $12 
an acre for their cleared land. Because of the successful meeting, 
Sievers announced in the Lutheraner that the Shiboyank station no 
longer. existed, He was happy about the prospect because it would 
save Synod. money,”® and consolidate their mission efforts. . 
Though Sievers had tried very hard to keep the Gospel with 
the Indians and had gone through untold hardships to achieve this, 


28 Ibid. Vol. 10, p. 155. 


worse. SMigiai ae Aceh e was ‘present « at ae mee 
admonition of the missionary was of no avail. The See 
positive that their spiritual leaders had betrayed edi ‘hence ‘them. eae 
On the following Sunday no one came to the service. After Fee 
number of weeks Miessler and interpreter Gruett of Bethany came 
to assist Auch, but even their presence improved conditions jones =p 
‘When it was apparent that nothing could be done to regain these Wo ; 
fallen Indians, the station was closed. The property was valued 


at $380 and consisted of 40 acres of land, of which 18 were c leared, a - 
a frame house, a log church, and a log barn. ‘The mission property _ ae 
was sold, and the proceeds were used by Missionary Miessler in 2 
buying 800 acres for the Bethany Indians. Missionary Auch then regi 
accepted a call to serve the German Lutherans in Sibiwaing.” eet ae 
He was installed on March 4,. 1855, after the congregation had 
completed its church building. Sievers, assisted by Cloeter, An nae g 


stalled him.*° 
The Indians at Bethany deplored chs deficton of hab ‘Shibo : 


yank Indians and promised their missionary, Miessler, who was ‘ be 
assisted by J. F. Roeder, that henceforth they would attend more 
fervently to spiritual matters than they had before. cotegeee 
in Bethany were improving. The Indians had requested. for some: 22, 
time that Sievers visit them. Upon their invitation Sievers set out ig ‘ 
for Bethany on September 11, 1854. He left Frankenlust around © ae 
noon, and arrived at Saginaw about two o’clock in the afternoo os - 28 
From there se was accompanied by Pastor Cloeter. Sievers had 


29 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 206 f. 
80 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 135. 


on after eS eae ‘were on isha Sates 
hie wilderness slowed them down more 
undown ee had not yet reached thes ote f 


d ye very eee ace a cgetinig ast cre HEN 
n was held that evening, which proved to Sievers that PAS 
ny was growing spiritually. The Indians were urged, during 
of this meeting, to give up the wild life of hunting and 
devote themselves more fully to farming. Having — 
sleted their mission, Sievers and Cloeter left early the next 
ning. They reached Saginaw on the evening of the same day. 
Si vers reported i in Der Lutheraner that the Bethany Indians were — 
i P about the ne of receiving their own parcel of 


» 


‘On rmes lL, 1855, Sievers and Pateeh Fick res Anoeher Cian 
to Bethany. irhey. arived at the forks of the Tittibawassee = ee 
Paani | the: first night, where they stayed overnight. The next morn- | 

ing they crossed the Tittibawassee on a scow, also crossed the 
er Chippewa River, and stayed on the left bank of the Pine River. 
In the virgin pine forest they lost their way. It grew dark. They 
permitted the horses to follow their own course. The horses, on A 

va eo sa their own, stumbled and pressed through the dense undergrowth, 
the low branches at times nearly throwing the riders off their — 
horses. “When the two travelers had almost given up hope of 
reaching Bethany that night, they suddenly noticed that the horses 
ey ey led them to the wide and oft-traveled path leading to Bethany. ae) 
j Aes ‘They reached their destination at nine o’clock in the evening. 
¥ They spent the first day at Bethany in recuperating from their 
. 

Bs 


A, 
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eet 


strenuous journey and in discussions with Missionary Miessler, who 
Bs ‘ peters that the Indians had become more Digan se thus 


is onto a reservatior 
r 


batt} 


_ could be spread out among other Indian settlements also. For this 
reason he made an appeal in Der Lutheraner that young gifted boys 
be trained as Indian missionaries. His plan was to send them to 
_ Bethany, where they would live among the Indians with Miessle r’s or 
__ twelve-year-old brother and thus learn the language and habits of = 
_ the people. He also appealed for an adult theologian who would 
be Miessler’s assistant and help in teaching school,” since Assistant 
Roeder had accepted a call to Canada. In 1857 two Indian bays, soe 
Paulus and Philip, were studying for the ministry in Fort Wayne. 


Paulus was not trustworthy and left the college.’ Philip h ied ee 

Possibilities, but was forced to discontinue his studies because of 

sickness. He returned. to the home of his parents.** — iz § tie gees 
Already in December of 1853 Sievers ‘reported in the Lu- 


theraner that the Government was formulating plans to move all 
ee the Indians who were living west of the Mississippi and who did _ 
Baie” not own any land to a reservation. As chairman of the Mission 
Board, he proposed the plan that 30—40 acres be bought, with — 
money from the mission treasury, for each Lutheran Indian family. 
bat _ Each family was to repay as much as possible every year until they — 
hag had paid for all of their land. He urged all the Lutherans to 
give liberally to the mission treasury so that this plan could be put. a4 
into effect as soon as possible.*” Sievers was afraid that the Lux 5 
theran Indians would be moved out of Synod’s jurisdiction. Later 
_ on the government promised to give each Indian family a farmiot,, yen 
80 acres in Isabella County, about 30 miles north of Bethany. Fan A 
On February 15, 1856, Sievers, accompanied by Cloeter, made 


another visit to Bethany. In the evening they stayed at their usual 
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82 Ibid, Vol. 12, p. 133 ff. 
33 Tbid., Vol. 16, p.115: _ 
34 Ibid., Vol. 20, p. 36 ff. 
35 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 71. 


ee lie psc a ca ce Drdioce oe os 
e Indians very poor. — The shortage of wood for fuel had — 
many of the Indians to move deeper into the woods. ie 
= thers had grown cold towards the Gospel and had even called 
upon their wi +h doctors in times of sickness. Sievers observed = 
_ during this visit that the Indians follow those whites to whom they 
feel subject and that this was the reason why they came to church _ 
oe and confessed Christianity. He also blamed the influence of the = 
Methodists for the superficial Christianity of the Indians. He no- — 
~ ticed that the white settlers were hemming in the Indians more and 
more. The Sunday service was visited mostly by women and 
children. In the afternoon a meeting was held with the Indians, 
in which Sievers admonished them to remain faithful to the Word 
ae of God. Sievers was quite depressed about the spirituality of the 
Indians after this visit.** The report to the Lutheraner made by — 
 Miessler in 1857 was also quite discouraging.” Since Miessler’s 
reports of Bethany had been so disheartening, Sievers and Cloeter 
made another visit to Bethany towards the end of January, 1857. 
Sievers noticed how poorly the services were attended. Hardly any 
men were present, which made it impossible to even hold a voters’ 
meeting after the service, so it was postponed to Monday morning. See 
When it finally was held, only three showed up. Upon the plead: ©): em 
ings of a very old widow, Synod decided not to close the station, MEAT: 
even though the results would almost have demanded it.** On July 
9 of that same year President Wyneken, former Missionary Auch, = 
and Sievers visited Bethany. Again it seemed as though the Indians ee 
had experienced a Pres ‘of heart. The Sunday services were Rie 
well attended. When a meeting was held in the afternoon, the > ata 
Indians confessed their shortcomings and promised to do better in arene 
‘the future.” 3 
At the convention of Synod held at Fort Wayne in 1857 
Sievers reported that the outlook of the Bethany Station was not le 
very promising. The Indians, he said, were looking for worldly = == 
‘gain, and since the Government had offered 80 acres to each family 
in Isabella County, they were inclined to accept this offer and ee 
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36 6 Ibid, Vol. 12, p. 173. ; + ia 
87 Ibid., Vol. 15, p.3. : t: ert 
88 [bid., Vol. 13, p. 172. % i; 
89 Ibid., Vol. 14, p. 30 ff. , ‘ aie vt 


= a ae to Bit: a ses si 1 giv eee ‘the 


preach the Word of God among the 1 : he urg 
_ the members of Synod to re-examine t pean whether they 
carried out God’s will to the best of Bee ability in 
‘Indians.*° 
In ae spring of 1859 Sievers oH iaNee o A Huegli OPA ees 
~ Detroit, who was secretary of the Mission Board at that time, visited Mer aa 
the Bethany Station. They were ‘instrumental in arou ng ‘the ean; 
consciences of the Indians, who again promis d to attend. serv 
more faithfully. Another visit was made in ly of the same y H 
Tt appeared to Sievers that the spiritual condition of the Indians — 


Aincredhcles ae facieblé came, ree a the meen RN a 
ae land hunger, moved to Isabella County onto the Governments 
reservation. The station at Bethany had to be shut down. [ pon 

invitation of his former charges Miessler was planning to move to 
Isabella County to serve the Indians there as best he could.” $ 
in 1860 had also urged him to move there. The Bethany property — 
_was valued at about $4,000."* By April 2, 1861, his address was a % 
_ Albany Post Office, Isabella County, Mich." Miessler had nope 

there in February, when he claimed 160 a acres from the Government _ = 
upon which he built a eee ma feet. He felt ae ite lonesom ne 

at t this new location. pris 


pets es bAOst a aes were Mahdi ‘he aes Tarkeesae ‘were those a 


_ “ 


40 Mascoure Sy Report, 1857, p. 60 ff. 
41 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 16, P. 116. 

es Ibid., Vol. 17, p. 95. 

43 Missouri Synod Report, 1860, p. 64. 
44 Der Lutheraner, Vol.17, p. 136. 

45 Ibid., Vol. 18, p. 61. 
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1862, cae sth ise joy | in ame ieee 
n received a setback because Miessler had _ 
mmer tof 1862. This, plus the wild lite oe 


1 Wat Renae ar Ha young eee ae TbaE See 
7 joined the army. oe himself was in danger of being 
ale is i interesting to note that he paid the Government $94 Ss iG 
) be exempted from the draft. This amount, collected by various 
i ds, was given him. Even though the future of this relocated 
. mn looked dark, Sievers encouraged the readers of the Lu-— 
eg theraner to ‘support the station even more than they had done 
before. He prayed that the Lord would grant a greater love for 


ie 


—_— oe ts ‘the ee “Chippeways,”. so that this love would lead them to sal- 
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AT bid, Vol. 20, p. 36 £. 

peer aces 48] Ibid., Vol. Denpevye & if 

49. Tbid., Vol. 18, p. 101. Naa ek, 
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ase is Mie little ee ae count sae the eq 
the tenth degree of north latitude, about as se as the 
/ Ohio. It was founded bee Hiss Am rican Co 


a te age en) oeOedl a were hire ne to s re 
act by Congress, from slave traders by American cruisers. After 
many hardships and losses it was finally proclaimed a republic « on . 
July 26, 1847. Its government was modeled after that of the ee 
United States, and its capital, Monrovia, \ was named in honor of | ts 
President Monroe.* 5 Ye 
The population of this young as Ri is rabies up a the E 
governing class, a semicivilized native group, and the unreached — 
tribes of “pure natives.” The population has been estimated from 
time to time anywhere from 700,000 to 2,000,0002 Probably a 
million to a million and a half would be more nearly correct. : * 
__ There are two seasons in Liberia, one rainy, from April toe 
October, and the other ee from November to March. Februaty a 
is by far the hottest month.’ ‘ie 1 
The Americo-Liberians can be classified as cheers = the | 
ss #primitive interior natives are heathen. Their religion is animistic, 
f dwelling especially in inanimate objects and the phenomena of — 
apa nature. Much faith is placed in amulets, signs, and the necromancy 
sof the medicine men, who are the priests of animism. In some 
parts the Mohanunedede have made many converts.* : be 
‘up The Methodist Episcopal and the Protestant Episcopal 
Churches of America were the first to send missionaries to this — ae S 
small republic and are still conducting mission work there. Several ¥: cy 
American Negro Churches have carried on some mission work on aay 


“fe 
-a small scale, and quite a number of independent missionaries haves ae 


bee gone there and come back without making much of an impression ‘ aes 
peapery oS < - < ts 
a ce promising any permanency.” = sg Se rs - 
ahs ‘ Pie? ; wre 
ag F- 1 Nona M. Diehl and Selma R. Bergner, Spotlight on Our Risen Pp. 22. ’ Pele ; 
Mae |, *2 Ibid, p22, d 
ses glen ta) 3 George Drach, In Seven pidions Puct tae E 

jie , as ‘ 4 Ibid., p. 22. a Fae 

ha ‘ 5 Loc. cit. : 
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ver region, inde fe ee explored. 
the Saas Synod authorized him to 
s | ages ie Nr Sat: 


history many ships a nee but ie fs borne SS Dene 
f ae cannot t be measured i in a dee 


‘The fae srt fete, ig ce among Died ie aes 4 ae | 


ei ators, 

nos uito, the carrier of the dread African fever, worked Wehae 

xe life and health of the missionaries. For many years 
my : OS Sa 
aries > died or * lost their health in 1 this mission endeavor. a Sit 


e 1 she ort Wane ee stnbed ae missionaries Prailasveds eG 
one or two sit until 1874, ved David A. a and his 


A, was EN as 5 “Ma” ” to Me natives ise fe aad sf rie eat 
é a rg ca was s known as s Dr. ae 's ay In honor of oS 


ieee ae missionary Nanos are the Rev. Dr. TAD. Curran, who 
peer nineteen: eh until g was + apes ee in the, 
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are aaa sie eighty years iG ee Assia 25, 1933, se black. : 

i water fever, at Sanoyea, an interior station, nohiers he had begun 
See remarkable evangelistic work.® 
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cone me some - Bible 


_ At the main station are located the 
on ‘one side. of the St. Paul River and - 
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The boys at the school at the Muhlenberg station have the 
privilege of learning carpentry and woodwork, brickmaking and 
masonry, engineering and metalwork, printing and tailoring. Sim- 
ilar classes are also held in the interior schools.” 

Phebe Hospital is at the main station on the girls’ school 
side of the river and is without question the best hospital in Liberia. 
The first unordained missionary doctor went to Liberia in 1900. 
The Phebe Hospital was built and opened in 1921. Before the 
war there were always two American doctors and an American 
nurse ministering to a‘large number of patients. The training 
School for Nurses has supplied native nurses for the Phebe Hos- 
pital, the medical work at Sanoyea and Zorzor, and the Government 
Hospital in Monrovia."* . 

For the congregation on the boys’ side of the river a building 
called the Reed Memorial has been erected. For the congregation 
on the girls’ side of the river the Day Memorial Church was erected 
in 1933. An ordained minister is usually in charge of the evan- 
gelistic work. There is a small congregation at Teh and a smaller 
one at Mount Coffee. In 1940 the congregation at Zorzor, the most 
interior station, had ninety-two communicants, and the congrega- 
tion at Sanoyea, about one hundred miles inland, 98 communicants. 
It is very, very difficult to maintain a large number of congregations 
on account of the lack of intercommunication for the lack of roads 
in the interior. Along the coast the people belong to established 
Methodist and Baptist congregations, served by native pastors.” 

Concerning Liberian leadership Diehl and Bergner write: 

Among Liberian individuals of influence we have already named the 
two ordained pastors, the Rev. John Clinton and the Rev. Byron Traub. 
Among others there are such as Abraham Momul, faithful evangelist for 
over fifteen years; Bible women, such as Ne Connie, who heard the Gospel 
message from Miss Amanda, the Bible woman at the dispensary, where 
she received treatment, and who, when she returned to her village, preached 
to her people... After holding meetings faithfully for two years, she had 
38 people, men and women, ready to be baptized, when a pastor and two 
Bible women were summoned to her village to examine them. Nurses 
are bearing their witness. Teachers are proving their ability. One of them, 
Mrs. Margaret Stewart Traub, received college training in America. 


The father of Margaret Stewart, Mr. H. O. Stewart, was one of the slave 
boys trained by Dr. David A. Day. The Stewart home became a center 


17 [bid., p. 27. 
18 George Drach, In Seven Nations, p. 23. 
19 Loc. cit. 
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for the education and evangelism of many children and adults. Liberians 
are capable of leadership. We must see that more of them are given the 
opportunity to train for positions of responsibility.?° 

Diehl and Bergner write concerning the future: 


The church has been planted. Schools have been established. Edu- 
cation has advanced from the “redeemed slave” pupil stage to the tuition 
stage. Schools are sought by parents. Teachers no longer go in search of 
pupils. In the medical field there has been an advance from the medicine- 
man stage to modern medicine and surgery. 

“More missionaries” is the first need given by all present missionaries. 
More ordained men are needed. Doctors, nurses, teachers, evangelists, 
builders, agriculturists, and vocational guides are needed also. ‘“Mis- 
sionaries,” the first “must,” will make possible the achievement of the 
second “must,” says one missionary, “which is language training in the 
Kpelle and Buzi languages and the development of these as written lan- 
guages. A third “must” will then be met—the need for training all 
the people to read and write — the goal of national literacy. 

“Liberia challenges the Christian Church with these urgent needs.” 24 


The 1943 statistics for Liberia are: *° 


seNumber: ofanationaleworkers e222 eee 63 
Num bervof missionaries se. as eee ee ee ek 30 
Congregations and preaching places 72 
Membership 2202 #26 2 Ot ee Ae OF ee 2,796 
INumbertofeschoolsi (Oth otade). =e. see eee ae 9 
Number of pupils (9th grade schools) 407 
INumberofvhigher schools; . > Sse a 2 
Number of students (higher schools) 1) 
Field xconttrbutions 2°20 2S ee ee ee $ 1,396.05 
American contributions =o = ass eau oe oe Gee $79,720.78 


Missionaries in 1942: 7° 


Name Status or Station Arrival 

* Mrs. C. E. Buschman Zorzor 1915 
Miss Bertha Koenig Belefanai 1916 
Miss Elsie Otto Furlough 1920 
* Mrs. J. W. Miller Monrovia 1924 
* Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. Heilman Furlough 1927 
Miss K. Marie Jensen, R. N. Sanoyea 1928 
Dr. and Mrs. G. K. Gulck Furlough 1929 

* Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Donat Furlough 1935 
Rev. G. G. Parker Main Station 1936 
Mrs. G. G. Parker Furlough 1936 

* Rey. and Mrs. L. T. Bowers Furlough 1938 
Rev. and Mrs. G. R. Flora Furlough 1938 
Miss Hazel L. Biederbeck, R. N. Furlough 1938 
Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Moore Furlough 1939 


» 


20 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit., pp. 28—29. 
21 [bid., p. 29. 

22 Op. cit., p. 29. 

3 Annual Report, 1942, p. 61. 


* Present mission personnel in Liberia, according to the Foreign Missionary, 
February, 1944. 
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C. Leonard, educational work (1922—1925) ;_E. D. Ireland, indus- 
trial work (1922—1925); H. M. Worral, M. D. (1923—1924) ; 
George Cope, industrial work (1924—1928); George Mynchen- 
berg, M. D. (1924—1926); J. Ira Haltiwanger, business (1925 to 
1932); Jacob R. Jensen, M.D. (1927— ); Norman R. Sloan, 
M.D. (1928— _ ).”° 

Women missionaries: Frances Davis (1895—1898); Mary 
van Leer (1898—1901); Augusta Shaffer (1898, married Dr. A. 
Pohlman, 1899); Mrs. Anna E. Day (1898—1899); Amelia A. 
Klein (1901—1909); Ruth Garrett (1907—1909); Lulu Mott 
Goodman (1907—1911) ; Mrs. E. E. Neibel (1912—1913) ; L. Vir- 
ginia Hesse (1909, married C. H. Brosius, 1912; died in Africa 
1913); Gertrude S. Temps (1912, married H. Rhode, 1914); 
Gertrude Simpson (1912, married Dr. G. C. Leonard, 1915); Jestia 
A. Moses. (1914, died returning to the U. S. A. in 1915); Laura 
Gilliland (1915— ); Gertrude Rupp (1915, married C. E. 
Buschman 1920); Mabel Dysinger (1917— ); Lennie Larmouth 
(1918, married R. S. Oberly, 1927); Ruth Robson (1920—1926) ; 
Marie C. Martens, R.N. (1920—1925); Mary E. Bauer, R.N. 
(1923—1925); Bertha A. Dierolf, R.N. (1923, married P. M. 
Counts, 1925); Dora Hahn (1924—1927) ; Ruth Gilliland (1926, 
married J. I. Haltwanger, 1927); Amelia Wiebking (1926 to 
1928); Dorothy R. Hueter (1927, married O.P.E. Bluedhorn, 
1927); K. Marie Jensen (1928— ); Irene Bloch (1928—1930; 
1933—); Mrs. J. D. Curran (1931— );° Marianna Bunger, 
R.N.; Mrs. Ernest Flothmeier. 


XII. The Church of the Lutheran Brethren in Sudan 


The material obtainable on the mission work of the Lutheran 
Brethren in Sudan is very scanty. The following gleanings are 
taken from a little mission album.” 

The mission field of the Lutheran Brethren in Sudan covers 
only a small spot in the large continent of Africa, and yet within 
the small spot of 30,000 square miles are at least seven different 
tribes, numbering about one half of a million people speaking dis- 
tinctly different languages. 


26 The Foreign Missionary, op. cit., p. 31. 

27 The Foreign Missionary, op. cit. 

28 Moll, Op. cit. 

1 The Rev. D. A. Erickson, Mission Album. 
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in November, 1943, and informs us that the Lutheran Brethren 
have about 800 converts in Sudan. Nearly 300 are baptized, and the 
remainder have professed Christ and asked for Baptism. The mis- 
sion personnel comprises twelve or fifteen native teachers and evan- 


gelists and twelve foreign missionaries. At present ten missionaries 


are on the field and two in America:* 
ween = Se (To be continued) 


4 A letter from the Rev. Odin Erickson, dated April 24, 1944, giving the 
above information, is in the writer’s files. 


CORRECTION 
April issue, footnote p. 15, the date in last sentence should be 1855. 


